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OXFOKD AKD THE QUAKEKS. 

BY AMELIA MOTT GUMMERE. 

Much has been written of the Quakers during the perse- 
cutions of the seventeenth century; but in Oxford, that 
citadel of the church, they would seem to have escaped the 
notice of the historian. There is, however, no lack of pic- 
turesque situation and interesting incident. Quite possibly 
Oxford regarded its age as justifying its attitude towards 
these people, churchly prestige seeming to give it a right to 
demand explanations of them and to attempt the fruitless 
task of suppressing the rising sect. 

The Saxon churches of St. Giles and St. Michael exist 
from the time of the conquest. The tower of the latter, on 
the Oornmarket, is a well-preserved portion of the famous 
old prison, " Bocardo," the scene of so much tragedy; while 
the parish of St. Giles, from its proximity to St. John's 
College, saw much of the Quakers' misfortunes take place 
within its limits. This is the church before whose doors the 
Quakeress Elizabeth Fletcher was whipped. Since 1583 the 
patronage of St. Giles has been in the hands of St. John's 
College, which is one of the most interesting of Oxford's 
Vol. xxiii.— 19 (273) 
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many foundations. For a charming history of it the reader 
must be referred to the recent work by Rev. W. H. Hutton, 
Fellow of St. John's. 

This college has been most intimately associated with the 
Quakers. It occupies the site and some of the original 
buildings of a Cistercian House, founded by Archbishop 
Chichele in 1437, and dedicated to St. Bernard. After a 
chequered existence, due in part to the disturbances under 
Henry VIII. , the college was instituted on present lines by 
Sir Thomas White in 1555. The fact that St. John's enters 
so largely into the doings of the municipality and is conspic- 
uous in the persecution of the Quakers may find explana- 
tion in its ownership of much land in the counties of Berks 
and Oxon, the founder having endowed it with no less than 
seven manors in the neighborhood. The near-by manor of 
"Walton also, which had formerly belonged to the nunnery 
of Godstow, gave the college an active interest in Oxford 
affairs, — an interest that increases to the present day. The 
great names of Laud and Juxon are also intimately associ- 
ated with St. John's. The successor of the latter in office 
as president of St. John's was Dr. Richard Baylie, B.D., 
elected January 12, 1683. To this ardent churchman fell 
the not altogether unwelcome task of carrying out the 
severe measures of Lord Clarendon against the Quakers. 

Dr. Baylie was matriculated July 3, 1601, and took the 
degrees of B.A., 1605; M.A., 1609; B.D., 1616. A dra- 
matic incident of his life occurred in 1611, when a Fellow 
of St. John's. The election of Laud to the presidency was 
being bitterly opposed, and party feeling ran so high that 
young Baylie, unable to restrain himself when the election- 
papers had been laid upon the altar according to ancient 
custom, sprang forward, and, snatching them from their 
place, indignantly tore them in pieces. Laud was elected, 
and with singular breadth of mind overlooked the insult 
to an office he had not sought, forgave the offender, and, 
recognizing his ability, made him successively chancellor 
of St. David's, rector of Ilstock, and archdeacon of Not- 
tingham, finally giving him his niece, Elizabeth Robinson, 
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in marriage. Dr. Baylie was made vice-chancellor of the 
university in 1636. The disturbances of the civil war fol- 
lowed soon after. Archbishop Laud was thrown into prison, 
from there resigning his chancellorship; and Dr. Baylie, in 
1647, was forced to yield his office, " being adjudged guilty 
of high contempt by denial of the authority of Parliament." 

The Restoration, in 1660, brought again prosperity, and 
with it Dr. Baylie. He read the prayers at the great funeral 
of Archbishop Juxon, in St. John's Chapel, July 9, 1663, 
and was present at the midnight interment of Archbishop 
Laud, under the altar of the same chapel, on the 24th of the 
same month, in accordance with that prelate's last wish. 
Dr. Baylie married his daughter to his successor in office, 
Dr. Peter Mews (Meaux). He resigned in 1662, in feeble 
health, and died at Salisbury, where he had been made 
dean, on July 27. He was buried in the beautiful little 
chapel on the north side of the altar, which he had himself 
begun in 1662, -now known as the Baylie Chapel, where 
may be seen his recumbent portrait-statue in cassock, gown,, 
and skull-cap. The letter about to be quoted was written 
in the year of his resignation. 

While these events were happening within the college 
proper, the Quakers were becoming conspicuous in the 
town. Their first meetings in Oxford were held about 1654, 
when Elizabeth Fletcher and Mary Holmes, and after them 
John Camm and John Audland, " were received by Jane 
Betteris (' Beatrix') and Mary Claver." The earliest meet- 
ings were held at the house of Richard and Jane Betteris, 
thirty years elapsing before the first meeting-house was 
built in 1689. Its site was in New Inn Hall Street, near 
the present church of St. Peter le Baily, and it may even 
have been a part of one of the very old walls still standing 
near by. The gate to Frewin Hall is supposed to be the 
entrance to the old meeting-house. 

A contemporary pamphlet, published by eight of their 
number, gives an account of their early trials. 1 A valuable 

Bodleian Library, Wood, 515. " True relation of Some of y e Suffer- 
ings inflicted upon y e servants of God who are called Quakers by this 
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note on the fly-leaf, in the handwriting of Anthony k 
Wood, is as follows : 



" This simple pamphlet following contains a citation of the sufferings 
of certaine quakers done by Oxford scholars ; then under the govern- 
ment of presbyterians (or independents), was published in the reign of 
Oliver. 

" The quakers came first to Oxford in y* yare, & had their meetings in 
an old stone house almost opposite to the comon gate of New Inne (in 
which house Rich. Beatrix [Betteris] chirurgion and quaker then lived) 
as they journied from the north parts of England to London. 

" The s d Rich. Beatrix, one of the chief Quakers in Oxon, lived to the 
beginning of King Jam. 2." * 

The Friends say " When first the servants of the Lord were brought 
into this city of Oxford to warn people to repentance and amendment 
of life, this generation of Scholars and Professors, unmoderate, untem- 
porate, like bruit beasts, appeared in much envy & rage & shewed it 
forth by cruel mockings and stoninga & two of the handmaids of the 
Lord, Elizabeth Fletcher and Elizabeth [Mary?] Holmes were driven 
by the Schollars into John's Colledge and there haled by them to the 
Pump, and the Schollars pumped water into their necks & into their 
mouths for so long a time that they were almost stifled to death & 
drowned. . . . 

" After this wicked act they bound them arm to arm and drawed them 
up and down John's Colledge and dragged them into a pool and also a 
company of the Schollars took one of the maids, Elizabeth Fletcher and 
threw her over a grave stone & tumbled her into a grave where a corpse 
was to be laid, and with the violence of that thrust she received a hurt 
in her side that was not recovered till her departure out of the body. . . . 

"... A Proctor and a company of Schollars (because Friends would 
not go from their own meeting) haled out a Friend by the hair of the 
Head" — "and the Proctor haled a Friend, John Shackerly, out of 
Richard Betteris' house." 



generation of Evil doers as will appear by the fruits of the Scholars & 
Proctors of the University of Oxford," etc. 

[Signed] 

" Jeremiah Haward Tho 8 . Ryland 

"Abraham Allin Henry Traine 

" Lawrence Willyen Alex. Green 

" Thomas Swan Abra. Badger." 

1 This note locates the site of the first meeting-house in Oxford. 
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No less an authority than Richard Hubberthorne appears 
in another pamphlet at the same time, describing the same 
persecutions. 1 

He identifies the pool spoken of as " Gileses Pool," — i.e., 
near the Church of St. Giles, outside the north gate of the 
town, and further relates : 

" The Maior went up where the Justices were to examine the women, 
and the vice chancellor of the Universty was sent for to come to them." 

The vice-chancellor, says Hubberthorne, was the chief 
actor in the persecution. " "Well," said the vice-chancellor, 
" you profane the word of God & I fear you know not God, 
though you speak so much of him." The poor creatures 
were next day whipped out of the town. 

A few months later some of the Friends arrested at 
Oxford were tried at Banbury Assizes, Seventh month 26, 
1655, the principal " offenders" being sent to Bocardo. 2 

In 1660 Thomas Loe, who had become prominent as a 
minister, was sent to the common gaol along with twenty 
other Friends who were tendered and refused the oath of 
allegiance on the 13th of Eleventh month, 1660. They 
were not released until First month 5, 1663. The list is 
given in full in the interesting old records of Witney 
Monthly Meeting, to which Oxford belongs. Thomas Loe, it 
will be remembered, converted William Penn to Quakerism 
when the latter was an undergraduate at Christ Church. 
Several well-known Englishmen who came to America were 
Oxford men, among them being Thomas Lloyd, Penn's sec- 
retary, a graduate of Jesus College. Still another was 

1 Bodleian Library, Wood, 515. " A True Testimony of the Zeal of 
Oxford Professors & University Men who for Zeal persecute the servants 
of the living God, following the example of their Brethren at Cambridge 
&c." By Richard Hubberthorne — 

" For Giles Calvart, at the Spread Eagle/' 1654. 

2 Bodleian Library, Wood, 645. " The Saints' Testimony finishing 
through sufferings: or the Proceedings of the Court against the servants 
of Jesus who were called before them to be tryed at the late Assizes (or 
sessions) held in Banbury, in the county of Oxon, the 2Q day of the 
Seventh month, 1665." 
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John Hart, son of Kester Hart, of Witney, at whose house 
the Friends' meetings were held for many years in that 
place. In 1674, upon the erection of the meeting-house 
there, 1 John Hart gave one-quarter of an acre adjoining. His 
proposed marriage to Susanna Eush of London came before 
the monthly meeting, 9th of Eleventh month, 1681. The 
following year he joined Penn on the "Welcome," and 
became a member of the first Pennsylvania Assembly. 
His signature may be seen appended (with that of several 
others) to a weaver's indenture at Witney, dated 8th of 
Eleventh month, 1676, in the old monthly meeting records 
of Witney, above referred to. 

The Friends seem to have called themselves the " Friends 
and Brethren" at this time: as, for instance, "We, the 
Friends and Brethren assembled at the Quarterly Meeting 
at Oxford, y e 11 day of y e 2 month, 1676, in y e living 
sence of God's power & presence." This occurs in other 
meetings as well. The Conventicle Act had an immediate 
effect in filling up the prisons in England with Quakers. 
Oxford Friends suffered conspicuously ; and Bocardo was 
never without its Quakers at this time. Little is now left 
to mark the site of the famous old prison, which was built 
over the strongly fortified north gate of the town. St. 
Michael's tower, once a part of the city wall, at the north 
gate, is now attached to the church of the name, and is a 
very old Saxon relic. From its top Archbishop Cranmer, 
on his knees, watched the martyrdom of his companions, 
Ridley and Latimer, and shortly after them, in 1555, suf- 
fered at the same stake. A century later the Quakers 
underwent imprisonment in the same grim fortress, whose 
door — all that is now left of the prison — stands, framed 
and suitably inscribed, against the north wall of the adjoin- 
ing church of St. Mary Magdalene. 

In 1660 appeared a pamphlet 2 by Thomas Goodaire, 

1 The building is still in regular use, 1898. 

2 Bodleian Library, 110 jr., 128. " A cry of the Just against oppression. 
I, the Prisoner of the Lord who am now in outward bonds for con- 
science sake in the common gaol at Oxford, & another was put in with 
me for the same thing.— Thomas Goodaire." 
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written in the gaol, from which the following is an ex- 
tract : 

" Upon the 15 th day of the 7 month sailed by the world September we 
was brought to the common gaol at Oxford and delivered up to Henry 
Thorpe who is now Jaylor, & presently after we came in he commanded 
his son to put Irons upon me, which he did upon both my legs, as they 
do upon Thieves & Murderers, and one of the Irons was so strait that it 
hurt my leg and put me to much pain and one Friend desired the Jaylor 
to let them be taken off and wider put on. He answered if I would give 
money for taking them off and putting on others it might be done. . . . 
"... I chose rather to suffer than satisfie that covetous mind. . . . They 
put me and that other Friend into a stinking room where was neither to sit 
upon or lie upon but the cold floor, and one Friend asked the Jaylor if 
he would suffer a little straw to be brought into the room for us to lye 
down upon, but he would not suffer it." He proceeds to exhort people to 
repent. — 

" Written in the common Gaol at 
Oxford, the 20 th day of the 7 th month, 
1660." 

"From one who desires the good 
and welfare of all and not the de- 
struction of any in their sins, but 
rather that they may come to repent- 
ance and live ; who am known by the 
name, Thomas Goodaire." 

It was to this very forbidding spot that Dr. Eichard 
Baylie, President of St. John's, sent Richard Betteris, 
" Chirurgion and Quaker," in 1662, for holding meetings in 
his house contrary to the Conventicle Act. The original 
copy of the letter sent to Lord Clarendon, who was then 
chancellor of the university, is preserved in the rich manu- 
script collection at the Bodleian, 1 and we will allow the 
ardent old doctor to tell his own tale. Had he remained 
long in office after these events, doubtless the Quakers 
would have suffered still more : 

" I was not willing (my verie good L rd ), to have troubled y r Honor 
any more about Our Quakers here in Oxon : but they have given mee 
occasion of troubling y r Lrd ship in behalfe of my selfe. 

" As I was hasting homeward, after y e morning Sermon, yesterday, att 

1 Bodleian Library MSS., Tanner, 338. 
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St. Maries a complaint mett mee y* y e Quakers, by Scores were gathered 
togeather att one of theire Exercises, in y e house of Mr Bettrice, y e strong 
asseveration of y e partie drew mee unto y e Assemblie, where I found y m 
all hush'd ; w* they had alreadie s d or intended to say they would not 
confess. 

" I fairlie beesought y m to departe ; they absolutely refused ; I had 
sent my servant for y e Act of Parliament, newlie published for y e sup- 
pression of such Conventicles I read y e Act unto y m & added another 
short sharp lecture unto it, — y* I would p'sentlie put y e same into severe 
execution ; y e threat noe white moved y m but to high tearmes of Scorne 
& Vants y* neither prison or gallows should make y m change their reso- 
lution disquieted I was w th such sottish impudencie, & betwixt Pittie 
& iust indignation forgot my dutie in each kinde, Insteade of exacting 
y e Mulct p'scribed in Statute, I fell to intreatie & persuasion, y* they 
would have Pittie upon y m Selfes, theire proper goods & soules & quietlie 
departe All in vaine thus provoaked to iust execution according to y e 
Act, yet foolish pittie p'uailed ag* my Iudgment & overcame mee to 
dispence, where y e Law did not Warrant mee ; in fine, w th some shew of 
force I made a shift to cleare y e Eoom and dissolve y e Congregation & to 
carrie my old Prisoner Bettrice to Bocardo. By this confessed remisnes, 
I have made my Selfe Debtor unto y e Law & to y e mercie both of his 
Mag tie & Parliam*; Please y r Honor upon my humble supplication, to 
stand betwixt mee & displeasure in this particular, although I cannot 
hope y e mercie shew'd by mee toward y e Quakers should amend or 
reduce y m into obedience, yet such favor procured by y r Honor, on bee- 
halfe, & my remisness pardoned, I shall hereafter keepe close into y® 
strict execution of y e Act & for ever remaine 

" Your Lrdships most 

" devoted Servant 
" Oxon 
"May 12 th 1662 



[Endorsed] : 

" Y e copie of a Lre 
to my Lord Chan- 
cellor. 
"Mayy e 12: 1662" 

The chancellor replies from Worcester House, through 
his secretary, M. "Wren, under date May 15, 1662: 
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" To D r Kichard Baylie, Dean of Sarum, President of St. John's Col- 
lege, & Vice chancellor of the University of Oxford. 

". . . For the business of the Quakers my Lord saies he wondered much 
to find Bettrice out of Prison, and upon y e whole matter he is of this 
Judgment, That we have Instruction from experience that these Quakers 
are a sort of people upon whom Tenderness and Levity doe not at all 
prevaile, & that now the Act against them is made publique, it is of 
absolute necessity to put it severely in execution against all or at least 
some of y e Principall of them, especially where you are, since it would 
be of very ill example that We should not bee able to root them out 
of an University. This is all I have in command from my Lord 
Chancellor." l 

The venerable vice-chancellor resigned his office imme- 
diately after the foregoing correspondence, giving as his rea- 
son " age and inactivity." The resignation was accepted by 
the university with regret, as will be seen from the sub- 
joined letters, — the first directly from Lord Clarendon, the 
other a personal letter from the much attached secretary, 
Matthew Wren. Walter Bradford, warden of Wadham, 
succeeded Dr. Baylie in the vice- chancellorship. 

"... I am resolved never to depute any man to Such trust who doth 
not undertake it with Some degree of cheerfulness. You must therefore 
assist me at present with your further advice what person will be most 
fitt to succeed you, and will with the most alacrity undergoe it, & not 
let that discipline fall again which you have so happily revived. I 
have never till now disliked any alteration that was introduced by the 
new statutes, but I heartily wish now that there were a greater latitude 
in this election, & that the Canons of Christ Church were as capable of 
that office as they were when I was at the University. 

" Worcester House — [Signed] 

" July 19— 1662." Clarendon 2 

"I must now take my leave of Mr. Vice Chancellor this inclosed 
being to nominate a successor & dismiss him of the charge. He is a 
hard hearted man to oppose the Desires of a Chancellor & a whole 
University, & put so many good Doctors to shew their skill in fenceing. 
We have made as small a remove as we could, only to your neighbor of 
Wadham ; but how great a remove is it, to remove from the old man at 
St. John's ? — For my own part, I am very sorry to have lost so worthy a 
correspondence, & the Instruction I received in being merly informed 

1 Bodleian Library MSS., Tanner, 338. 

2 All from MSS., Tanner, 338. 
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of the carriage of so wise & active a man, & withal soe obliging that I 
acknowledg I shall but pay a debt in being alwaies 

" His most faithful humble servant 

"M. Wren. 
" Sept 4. 1662." 

In the exceedingly valuable collection of original manu- 
scripts in the possession of Friends at Devonshire House, 
London, 1 may be seen a manuscript by an unknown con- 
temporary hand, giving valuable notes in regard to Oxford 
Friends between 1654 and 1683, and curiously supplement- 
ing the meeting records at Witney, to which Oxford belongs. 
Portions of it follow : 

" An ace* of y e Sufferings of those friends Inhabitants in Oxford y* 
first were y e Publishers of Truth when they came w th others y* then 
Suffered for y e same for their Testimony to the Truth. 

" Tho: Loe, a minister of truth & righteousness whom y e Lord raised 
up in this City to bear Testimony to his Truth was moved to goe to y e 
Colledg called Christ church to deny y e Idolatrous priest who accord- 
ingly Declared against y m & afterwards went to Martins Mass : house & 
there spake to y e priest and peeple and John Nixon, Mayor being there 
and offended att it Committed him to y e Citty Prison where he remained 
near a Quarter of a yeare — 1654. 

"Jeremiah Hay ward, John Shackerly, Lawrence Willier, Eichard 
Bettris — 

" Imprisoned 1654-1658. 

" All of which Sufferings was under Olliver Cromw Us GovernmV 

" Next followeth y 6 Sufferings of Friends in Oxford under the reign 
of Charles the Second, King of England" — 

" Richard Bettris was taken att a meeting in his own house by Dock r 
Bayly Vice Chancellor & sent to y e Citty Prison called Buckardo where 
he remained Prisoner thirteen months without a Mittimus." 

" Lawrence Willier, John Shakerly, Jeremiah Haywood, Allexander 
Gibson and Abraham Badger were all taken at a meeting by Lieutenant 
Berre." Upon their refusing the oath of allegiance — " two were sent to 
the Citty Prison and three to y e County Gaole" — where they remained 
seven weeks. 

" 13 th of 5 mo. (1662) John Shackerly, Edward Harman, Silas Newlen, 
Abraham Badger, Lawrence Willier were taken out of a meeting att 
Richard Bettris house by Doct. Bayley Vice-Chancellor, and by him 
Committed to prison called Buckards [Bocardo] and y e next morning 

Portfolio, No. V. 
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they were ljad before y e Judges at y e Assizes (viz.) Judge Hide & Judge 
Furrell & y* Vice chancellor being present had y e Oath of Allegiance 
tendered to y m whereupon for refusall were Comited to y e County gaole 
where y e said John Shakerly Edward Harmand and Abraham Badger 
remained about Thirty- four weeks but Lawrence Willier & Silas Newlen 
were Bal'd out by some of their relations unknown to y m after about 19 
or 20 weeks Imprisonment." 

The above date no doubt is that of the meeting to which 
Dr. Baylie's letter to Lord Clarendon refers. Richard Bet- 
teris is there spoken of as " my old Prisoner, Bettrice." The 
document which we are examining gives Betteris's earlier 
imprisonment in 1662, but no closer date ; while during his 
" sufferings" in 1658 Dr. Baylie was out of office. Hence 
we infer that Betteris's first imprisonment was not of many 
weeks' duration, but that he returned to his original offence 
and suffered with his companions a second time. His house 
became the Quaker rendezvous for the neighborhood, and 
his wife and son kept up the meetings faithfully during his 
enforced absences in " Bocardo." His offence in 1658 was 
for " Speaking to the priest in Giles" Mass : House," whence 
he was haled by the " Schollars of Johns Colledg carried 
before Doctor Berrie who Committed him to the Citty Prison 
wiiere he remained prisoner ten weeks." 

Hayward and Shackerly were soon old offenders, and 
while they lay in prison in 1662 we find Abraham Allen, 
Robert Middleton, and Jeffrey Bennett taken at a meeting 
at Betteris's house, " 6 th of 9 mo," and held for eighteen 
weeks, and Silas Norton, Alexander Green, Thomas "Upton, 
and John Betteris taken at the same place " 9 th of 9 mo.," 
three days later. The old manuscript adds that Jane Bet- 
teris and Hannah Pickering accompanied them. A few 
months later than this imprisonment, which lasted eleven 
weeks, we are informed of the death of John Betteris, the 
son of Richard and Jane, " a faithfull young man," and 
can picture to ourselves the devoted mother who attended 
her son in the cold and gloomy " Bocardo." 

At the same sessions where the accusation of Lawrence 
Willier was disproven as being in North Oxfordshire en- 
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listing men under false pretences, Thomas Nickolls appeared, 
having been seized for " opening his windows upon y e Day 
called Christmas Day." Nickolls's release from an impris- 
onment a few months before had been accomplished, with 
that of his two companions, in the following manner : 

" When the Assizes came on y e Gaoler, Bob' Thorp intending to keep 
y e above Tho 8 Nickolls, John Shackerly & Jeremiah Hay ward Prisoners 
neglected to enter their names amongst y e Prisoners y* they might not 
be called for, but y e Turnekey to y e Castle by name William Humphries 
out of goodwill gave some notice of it whereby on making application 
to a Justice on y* Bench and Justice to ye Judge whose name was Hide 
Sharpely rebuked y e Gaoler and asked him y e Keason of it and his Keply 
was they were only some simple Quakers but upon y e matter they were 
called and y e friends appearing in court Judge Hide bespeaks y m thus 
you Look w th good honest faces why Doe you Lye in Prison you want 
to be better informed by y e minister of your parish. Th° Nickolls an- 
swered they Come not att us y e Judge Said you should Goe to them. Th° 
Nickolls replyd is it y e property of y e Sheep to Look after their Shep- 
heards or y e Shepherds to look after ye Sheep.— Marre Sir reply d ye Judge 
you are in y e right of [it] for y* saying if you will have conference with 
those whom we shall appoint you I will discharge you in y e face of y e 
Court and y e friends accepting thereof were Discharged for that time. 
Y e Gaoler when they came out of y e Court would have had them return 
to y e Prison again until y e fees he demanded was paid but they refusing 
he let y m goe." 

On the 15th of Eleventh month, 1663, Edward Harman 
was imprisoned six months for visiting friends in the county 
gaol, and two days later Silas Norton, Jeremiah Hay ward, 
and Abraham Allen were taken out of meeting, and all 
imprisoned a year and a half. Thomas Nickolls very soon 
after was arrested, but not at once taken away to prison. His 
interview with the bishop of Oxford (Blanford) is given in 
our manuscript. 

"... The Secretary . . . having good will toward the said Tho. Nick- 
olls Desired him to go with him to his Lord which said Secretary of his 
own forwardness and importunity — prevailed w th y e said Tho Nick- 
olls to go vt* him to y e bishop when come before him his Secretary 
Desired their Bishop to shew him some favour. The Bishop asked what 
the arrest was for. Tho 8 NickolPs reply'd thou Knowest for what other- 
wise I would not have been arrested. Y e Bishop denied it not but said 
he was an irreverent fellow. Th° Nickolls asked why he said so y e 
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Bishop answered because I used such language to say thee to him. — TV 
Nickolls asked if he did not use to say his prayers y® Bishop repy'd 
wherefore do you ask such an Impertinent Question Th° Nickolls an- 
swered he thought y e Question was very proper and thought he used y e 
word thee in his prayers to God whereatt he stayed a considerable time 
before he made a Eeply att Last y e Bishop answered he used thee to 
God in regard of his Singularity. Th° Nickolls Replyd is it an honour 
to God to say thee to him and a Dishonour to Man ye Bishop ans d You 
are Kunn to a gangreen in the church and made an instance if a man 
had a hand or an arm runn to a gangreen to save y e body it ought to be 
cutt off Th°: Nickolls answered wouldst have me Killed and the Bishop 
made no answer. Th° Nickolls added thy Secretary would needs have me 
come to thee and what I desire is to go to y* Citty prison as I am a free- 
man and not to y e County gaole y e Bishop answered y e County prison was 
to good for him where too he was Sent Th° Nickolls bad him farewell 
in which prison he remained two years upward but the Bishop was taken 
away by Death soon after.' ' 

Thomas Nickolls's delivery at the end of the two years 
was due to the intervention of " Secretary Morris 8 son who 
was fellow of All Saints Colledge in Oxon, his father being 
Secretary to the present King Charles y e 2 nd ." This gentle- 
man, having a love for Thomas Nickolls, applied for his 
release to the chancellor (then Dr. Ailworth) and demanded 
his liberty, saying that if the man were not set free he 
would take the matter to the king. The doctor replying 
that it could not be done without an interview with the 
prisoner, the secretary's son arranged with the lenient 
doctor that he should ask " nothing more than he could in 
conscience do," and they agreed upon the questions in ad- 
vance, after which he was released. In the same year — 1668 
— Cuthbert Hayhurst was taken while preaching at a meet- 
ing in Richard Betteris's house, and on the 2d of Fourth 
month the account says that Doctor Meaux appeared at one 
of their meetings and demanded of them what they did 
there. " Friends giving them no answer for some time and 
he being much offended att it, att Last Jane Bettriss told 
him they were there met in the feare of the Lord w ch he 
said was Enough and so commanded y e officers to take theire 
names but ye s d Doctor Mew [Meaux] vicechancellor after- 
ward testified that she s d they were there met in the worship 
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of God." Six men and four women were fined, and upon 
refusal to pay, goods to nearly double the amount of the 
fine were seized. 

Thomas Mckolls, who was named before as a heavy 
sufferer, upon this occasion lost all his possessions, with the 
single exception of a cradle, in " which was a sucking child 
very young whose name was Thomas." They offered to 
remove the pillow from under its head, until the neighbors 
observing it, cried out " Shame." They left nothing to eat 
from nor to sit nor lie on, " so that y e s d Tho s Nickolls" was 
forced, with wife and children, to lie upon straw, " so evilly 
disposed was y e hearts of this People, with y° magistrates of 
this Citty of Oxford." 

The goods were carried away by order of the constable, 
who, standing at Thomas Niekolls's house door, commanded 
those men who passed, in the king's name, to carry his 
goods to " y e p'ish Church called St. Michaels." Those he 
asked refusing, he sent forthwith to the vice-chancellor, 
Doctor Meaux ; whereupon the vice-chancellor arrived with 
his official staff under his gown. The reverend gentleman 
first encountered one Sims, a cork-cutter, and ordered him 
to carry away the goods. Upon his replying that he was 
" an honest neighbor and would not meddle with them," 
the doctor immediately sent him to prison. Next came by 
one Day, a cooper, who, declaring that he would not touch 
the goods, followed the first to " Bocardo." The next man, 
however, proved to be a porter, and answered the vice- 
chancellor's command with, " Please your worship, 'tis my 
employment if you will pay me." The vice-chancellor de- 
claring upon his staff that the man should be paid, with 
that the porter fell to carrying the goods, assisted soon by 
a second porter. These goods remained so long in the 
parish church of St. Michael's that they were eventually re- 
moved at the request of the parish priest, who could no 
longer endure their sight; none of them, however, were 
ever returned to Thomas Nickolls. The goods taken from 
the ten Friends were more than forty-nine pounds in value, 
at a time when that sum meant a small fortune. 
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Fines for second offences are recorded in 1670. Ann Nutt 
was fined five shillings " w ch the officers got away craftily 
from y e woman's servant." Giles Elmer in the same year 
stood an hour in the pillory at Oxford for an unproved ac- 
cusation of treason in which, for failure of testimony, he 
was not tried for his life, as was expected. 

Thomas STickolls suffered again for his attendance at a 
silent meeting in 1683, owing to information given by one 
Brooks, " Clerk to the parish called Magdalen parish, who 
informed y e Mayor, being att his worship att y e church called 
Carefolks (Carfax) from whom he brought him to our meet- 
ing." Thomas Nickolls was fined ten shillings, and his 
wife five. Soon after he was prosecuted as a popish re- 
cusant for non-attendance at church, and fined twenty 
pounds per month. In the same year Sir William Walker, 
intending to break up a Quaker meeting, and being land- 
lord to Thomas Nickolls, sent him word not to attend. The 
old manuscript, however, says, " Being advised not to be at 
meeting was y e Inducement of his being there." The 
mayor came, and fifteen people were taken away and re- 
mained in the city prison — Bocardo — a year and a half. 
" While prisoners King Charles the Second died and King 
James the Second coming to y e crown friends were all re- 
leased from their Imprisonment." 

The old manuscript which we have been examining adds, 
in conclusion, to our regret, that the interval between 
1670 and 1683 cannot be filled in regard to the sufferings 
of Oxford Friends, " for but two of y e abovesaid sufferers 
are now Living in Oxon, and y e account from their memorys 
not perfect." The date of the manuscript is not given. 
We may conclude with a list of deaths given by our un- 
known historian : 

DIED 

" Mary Clewer [Claver]— wife of Thomas 1656 

John Bettris — son of Eichard 1663 

Humphrey Ollive 29-llmo. 1675 

Jane Bettris — wife of Eichard ll-4mo. 1675 

Eleanor Seall— a widow— aged bb 3-10mo. 1680 

Sarah, wife W m Bingley (Buried at Witney) . . 10-3mo. 1681 
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DIED 

Lawrence Willier aged 75 (Buried at Witney) .... 1682 

Abraham Badger 1682 

Richard Bettris "an antient & faithfull man & great sufferer" 

(Buried at Adderbury) ll-7mo. 1682 

Anne Ollive, widow of Humphrey — aged 40 . . . 16-7mo. 1683" 

With the Eevolution of 1688 and the revocation of the 
Conventicle Act, the Quakers' sufferings were modified, and 
St. John's College ceases to take any further official part in 
the Quaker persecutions. One hundred years later it was 
possible for an Oxford student to write the following lines, 
which appeared originally in the Evening Post The copy is 
in manuscript, with a note on the margin, and is signed " A 
Bystander." 

" To the Students who attended the Quaker Meeting at 
Oxford, the 7 th of eighth month, 1759. 1 

" Ye sons of science, candidates of Arts, 
Who boast of learning and superior parts, 
Who boast a long apprenticeship in Schools, 
To moralize and give the ignorant rules ; 
Say, can you hope attention to engage 
Like her who stood Dictatrix on the stage 
Free, solemn and distinct the doctrine flowed, 
Charm'd every ear, and every bosom glowed ; 
No empty periods, all was sterling sense, 
Tinctured with love and pure benevolence. 
Intent you gazed, to see her virgin zeal, 
Moved by a power you assert, not feel. 
How will you answer this (she queried,) Youth 
At the tribunal of the God of Truth ? 
Parents perhaps, or guardians, placed you here, ' 
The large endowments of the Church to share, 
Thoughtless of fitness for the pastoral care. 
Unsanctified, can you improve the Soul ? 
Or be as way marks, under no control ? 
With pendants spreading, & with sails unfurled, 
Catching all winds of a licentious world. 
Can you whose views are grandeur here on earth, 
Describe aright, the pangs of a new birth ? 

1 " Said to be written by one of the Students after coming out of the 
Meeting, who previously despiced and reviled the Quakers." 
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Or teach the doubting Skeptic to believe? 
And Christ in all his offices receive? 1 
Will your learned dogmas, bold offenders reach, 
Who see you practice the reverse you teach : 
Will they not say, Virtue's an empty name, 
The Parson's private life, and ours, the same? 
Let not those awful Truths unnoticed fall, 
Nor rostrum mount, without a special call ; 
Upon the altar, no forced offerings make, 
Throw off the gown, some fitter calling take, 
Of more repute, with men of sense at least, 
A sober Laic, than a drunken Priest." 

1 The presence of the Holy Ghost at ordination being sworn to. 
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